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Eleven 


This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." Eleven 
images from a single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues each year. 

Dek Unu publishes the work of a new photoartist in each issue. The artist's work 
and words are featured alone and in individual focus as the sole purpose for 
each issue of the magazine. Unlike other arts and letters magazines which 
might look for work from a variety of artists to support an editorial staffs theme, 
at Dek Unu, theme and imagery are always each artist's own. 


This Month 


In touch with photography’s Victorian roots, Rachel Portesi uses a very 
old-fashioned photo medium to examine an array of issues and ideas 
particularly pertinent to women and women artists both then and now. Her 
“Hair Portraits” are reminders of the historical role of coiffure as a social 
signifier communicating everything from age, income, religion, nationality, 
and marital status to deeply-personal messages about self-image, attitude 
toward authority, and, sometimes, appetite for adventure! These are 
adventurous artworks, the unpredictable nature of the wet plate collodion 
process, and the demands of the time and engineering required to 
execute Portesi’s portraits, make each image’s appearance in the fixer a 
surprise, a delight or a disappointment, but Rachel relishes the challenge. 
Indeed, for her, a large part of the attraction of the tintype process is that, 
unlike contemporary digital photography, which allows hundreds of 
exposures per hour with the ready option of perfecting edits in Photoshop, 
tintype is one-and-done, the “magical” result is always unique and finished 
in the final rinse. Like the Victorians, who were famously students of 
Nature, Portesi integrates natural objects: flowers, leaves, twigs, and 
vines, in extraordinary, architected, distinctly feminine symbols of 
patience, wisdom, strength, and creativity. > 


My images are similar to journal entries. They're feelings | am sorting out that don’t necessarily 
make sense at the time. My first interpretations are not always accurate, because my thoughts 
and feelings are subjective, like song lyrics, or a book. The meaning changes with time and 
perspective. | have another, earlier body of work that | intended as a celebration of woman- 
hood, only, months later, to realize | was dressing up fear and insecurity. Now, when | look at 
those images, | can see the vulnerability in them, and the lies | was telling myself at the time. 
The project actually enabled me to endure the difficulties until | felt strong enough to face them. 


This image represents the strength that my young models have, their internal power. | like it 
that it looks like | have discovered an ancient matriarchal tribe. 





Aging frightened me, in part, because | didn't have a picture of what it could be. The psycho- 
analyst Frieda Fromm-Reichman said, “A door is closing behind us and we turn sorrowfully to 
watch it close and do not discover, until we are wrenched away, the one opening ahead." 
Carolyn G. Heilbrun, author of A Woman's Life, goes even further: “Some never discover It, 
because we cannot believe it is there. 


| really worried that being older meant not having a voice, that no one cares about older women. 
| thought that to be an older woman was to be invisible and ignored. While in society that is 
largely true, the real problem is within me. | realized I'd been discounting women myself and 
not listening to them. | spent some time thinking about this misogyny in my own head. So, 
while l'm sure those negative voices came from socialized conditioning, | chose to start listen- 
ing to women myself. 





| have always put the needs of others first. | think it was easier to do it that way. If someone 
else is the front man, my ass is not on the line; | am not responsible. | truly lacked the courage 
to get behind myself and go for my own dreams; | even lacked the courage to name the dreams. 
| have been blown this way and that in life, taking opportunities that arose, but, in some ways, 
never choosing my own course. I'm not complaining or looking back with regret. Being easy 
and open-minded has led to great and exciting adventures. It is just that, for the next part of 


my life, | want to take charge. 





| want the people looking at these images to see beyond surface beauty to see the inherent 
power in femaleness, the energy that pulls from history, from the sheer strength it takes to be 
a woman being pulled in a thousand directions at once. Women are faced with the expectation 
and pressure of being too many different things and filling several roles all at the same time. 


When | visited the Louise Bourgeois exhibit at MoMA, | was floored by the exhibition. | saw 
how much her own hair played a role in her female identity and sexuality her art work. It in- 
spired me to work directly from her Femme series to create this quadriptych homage. 





This piece is about how we build ourselves from the people around us. Like the grafting of a 
fruit tree, in many ways, we emulate others as we are forming ourselves. 


Carolyn G. Heilbrun got it right, | think, when she said: “Women become ourselves after 50 - we 
leave behind this female impersonator role and drop a lot of baggage and really become much 
more ourselves.” Once | looked at the older women around me, | could see the truth in that 
statement and even feel a bit more free myself. 





This image was made of my model Isabel. It's about her grandmother, and 
the tactile experience of poking her fingers through her Abuelita’s lace 
tablecloth when she was a small child. 





| think that part of the beauty of shooting tintypes is that, with the setup and lengthy exposure 
time, it all takes too long for people to hold up a fagade. It reminds me of The Screen Tests, 
by Andy Warhol, in which he filmed people, unscripted, just sitting for around three minutes. At 
first they are composed, putting on the face they want to show the world; but slowly they shift, 
unable to hold on the whole time. You can watch as their self-consciousness fades and, in the 
end, it feels like they are revealed. 


Tintypes are that way, too. They take so long to make and the exposure is so long that, partic- 
ularly in historical images, the subjects can can look stiff. Still, something else emerges in them 
that is difficult to describe. They catch something not seen by the eye. Like the “aura” photo- 
graphs, it feels like they can show you something of yourself you're not aware of. You look at 
yourself in a new light. It is easy to see how in the early days of photography people worried 
that making an image stole part of their soul. 





| am thankful to be living in a time when aging is being viewed differently; even having this 
interview is testimony to that. I'm around the corner from 50, and the fact that | can be an 
emerging artist after a lifetime of working is a wonderful thing. | think that, in the past, I'd be 
irrelevant, over, done. Which is really interesting because | feel like | am just getting started 
and, perhaps, the world as it is now can allow for that. 





‘If | take death into my own life, acknowledge it, and face it squarely, | will free myself from the 
anxiety of death and the pettiness of life — and only then will | be free to become myself.” 
- Heidegger 


This image is about my trying to become comfortable with my own mortality and trying to use that 
as a Catalyst for living more bravely. | remember when | first realized that | was going to die, that 
we all were, and that to be alive means to someday not be alive. When | was 16, | had a panic 
attack about death. 


But the real moment | learned about death was at age 25, when my then 19-year-old cousin, 
scott, drowned. That's when it really hit home. Death comes for us all and we don't know when. 


The death of my cousin was crushing. The true realization of my own mortality at first left me 
dumfounded and paralyzed, but ultimately motivated me to live. | faced my fears, went back to 
school and wrote my undergraduate thesis. That was first time | was brave enough express my 
own voice. 








While working with my models, | was retelling my life story, revisiting the challenges | faced 
personally. Thinking of my mom’s life, fraught with abuse, that left her a fractured person. She 
was only 20 when she had me. | realized my models are around the same age. They're also 
the same age | was when | got pregnant the first time and opted to terminate. Furthermore, 
they're now the age that child would have been. | thought of how our lives had all been formed 
so differently, how we had all taken different paths. While my models are very much their own 
people, they all came to represent me, my mother, my unborn child. It felt like we were all there 
together to retell my life story, and nurture each other. | forgave my young, damaged mother. 

| also forgave myself as | celebrated these young women, who are far more powerful and secure 
than either my mother or | were at that age. 





These are from a group of images titled Floating. They're about existing with uncertainty when 
it feels the very ground you are standing on has dropped out from beneath you. At other times 
in my life, that feeling has called me to sudden action, to change something drastic in my life, 
to distract myself. This time, | wanted that uncertainty to linger, and to trust that the right path 
would open up. 









What attracted you to tintype? A person? A workshop? The 
general revival of interest in photography's "roots?" 


I love film and analog creative materials in general, and | have been 
shooting polaroid since 1995. With polaroid, | especially liked it that 
what caught my eye was never what | got in the end. | liked the 
waiting for the image to develop, the instant gratification, the feeling 
of Christmas when peeling back the paper to see what happened, 
and the way each polaroid image is one of a kind. However, Polaroid 
stopped making the film and Fuji stopped making its compatible 
instant film in 2016. | didn't want to buy discontinued film at twice the 
price, so it was time to move on. 





Rachel Portesi 
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Eventually, an even older, more finicky, time-consuming way of 
making “instant pictures” caught my attention, wet plate collodion 
tintypes. Somehow the much slower, but still “instant,” process of 
wet plate photography holds the same magic. When the exposed 
and developed plate sits in the fixer, a negative image appears, then 
slowly shifts, in a cloud that is kind of blue, into a positive, and then 
the created image magically appears! The excitement for making 
images was back for me, and | never cease to marvel at the 
surprising miracle it seems to be. 


Do you remember hovv it all started? VVas there a particular 
moment vvhen you vvere "hooked?" 


| started shooting photos at age 16 with my dad's old Pentax 
k1000. Something about interacting with the world with a 
camera in hand just clicked for me and I’ve taken photos ever 
since. | think because sometimes | feel socially awkward, having 
a camera in my hand makes me feel comfortable. However, I’m 
not crazy about having my own picture taken, unless it is by my 
stepdaughter! 


Many of us remember an early successful or meaningful 
photo? A first "VVovvi" What about you? 


From the first roll of film to the most recent plate | shot, there 
seems to always be something good enough, but with the 
promise of a better image. While | love individual images, the 
act of making them is the most rewarding part for me. | really 
love that the image that motivates me to shoot never really 
works out, but it becomes another image altogether that 
resonates later on. 


Always analog? Or digital as well? 


When the world was switching to digital photography, | was still 
shooting film — mostly polaroid because | no longer had 
darkroom access. | had just moved to Brooklyn and had a huge 
mop bucket full of change that | had earned bartending. | kept it 
under my bed as an emergency fund. Eventually, | had steady 
work and savings so, | used the mop bucket of quarters to buy 
my first digital camera. The bucket was so heavy that | could 
barely carry it across the street to the Key Food in Park Slope. | 
shoveled the coins into the coin counter at the store. There 
were so many coins and it took so long that the employees 
started cheering me on and helping. In the end, | had $947.22 
in coins! | used that to buy my first digital SLR at B&H Photo in 
New York. 


Many photographers are expats from other arts. Do you have 
experience / training in any of the other disciplines? 


While | am a huge fan of all arts, in particular music and painting, 
as far as creation goes, photography and film are it for me. 


There's an additional "civilian” major from Marlboro College 
on your résumé. How has your experience and education in 
other fields impacted your photography? 


| think education is everything. No matter what the field of study, 
the more the better. | think the best thing a person can do is start 
with a liberal arts degree or just a whole lot of different world 
experiences and go from there. Especially as an artist, the more 
you know, the bigger your world becomes, and the more you have 
to work with. Artists are conduits; the more experience and 
education you put in, the more you get out of it. That isn’t to say 
formal education is the end-all and be-all. | think, most of all, it is 
about being passionate, having experiences, and making 
connections. 


Influences, moments, mentors? Anyone, past or present, who 
deserves a shout out? 


| admire the work of Louise Bourgeois, in particular, her drawings 
and prints, many of which show her hair in spider-like arrangements 
of very long braids. She uses her own hair in describing her female 
identity and sexuality in her work. | had the honor of being shown 
with her in a group show titled "Summer of Love" at Freight+Volume 
Gallery in NYC. Many of the images I’ve made constitute a kind of 
conversation with her and an homage to her influence on my 
practice. 


Pat deGroot was a friend of mine and a painter. She was a zero 
bullshit kind of lady - and | loved that about her and found it inspiring. 


| had the pleasure of meeting Emmet Gowin and his wife while | 
was a Student at Marlboro College. | don't remember anything 


specific that Govvin said, but 1 called my father right after and said, 
"| just heard this guy speak and it was amazing, | was so moved - 
| think the way | felt must be how religious people feel sometimes 
in church." He was honest and open, and it showed in his work, in 
his relationship with his wife, and | was forever inspired to try to 
live a life that could make me that way as well. | named my son 
Emmett after him. 


And, as far as wet-plate goes, | love David Emitt Adams. He has 
succeeded in making something new of this old photographic 
technique. 


John Willis is one of my favorite photographers and the 
photography professor | had at Marlboro in the 90’s. John was 
able to make his students think more deeply both about 
themselves and their work and to basically live life all around ina 
more meaningful, honest way. | still turn to him when | feel lost in 
or stuck with my work. 


When | was a very young photographer, in my early 20's, a friend 
showed me a portfolio of photogravure prints by Guatemalan photo 
artist Luis Gonzalez Palma. Palma often works in alternative 
processes and his dark monochrome images are richly 
metaphorical. Partway through making the body of this work, | 
thought of him and realized that | had carried his images with me 
and | could see what an impact on my work Palma’s has had. 


15 there anybody from the past who deserves an "| told you 
so?" 


Honestly, the person who most deserves an ‘I told you so,” is 
me. People | have known in every phase of life consider me a 
photographer. When | run into people from as far back as high 
school, they ask, “Are you still taking pictures?” My own lack of 
self-confidence has held me back considerably while friends and 
family have encouraged me along the way. That reticence was 
weak and embarrassing, but true. I’m over it now and lecture 
myself a lot in my head and really try not to let myself 


get in my own way. | don't want to be timid because it is not in my 
nature; it is an insecure cop out. 


Your images are elaborate, often involving complex 
engineering. How much do you plan ahead? 


My images are rarely carefully planned, they usually just sort of 
evolve and most of the objects in them are from my yard, studio, or 
my friend's flower farm. | sometimes have an idea, a song, or an 
image floating around in my head, but it all kind of comes together 
in the moment. Sometimes the images I’m making fuel the ideas 
that | use for inspiration in creating others. 


This is very time-consuming “instant” photography; a long day’s 
work in the studio may result in only one or two images (on a good 
day). The demands on a model are extreme. The process involves 
very long poses, many changes and experiments, and even the final 
exposure requires the model to be motionless for 26 seconds or 
more. So, collaboration with my models is crucial. My models also 
collaborate in helping me form ideas and, sometimes, help with 
troubleshooting problems with plates, chemicals, and gear. 


How would you guide a newbie to a good start in wet-plate 
collodion photography? 


Wet plate is tricky. For anyone starting out, | recommend you take 
a Class. | tried tintype kits at first and they just didn’t work. The 
chemistry is tricky and changes as it ages which will require the 
photographer to alter development and exposure time. The 
sensitivity of the chemicals also changes with the temperature. 
The whole process is further complicated by the fact that the plate 
is only sensitive to a certain range of blue light which is 
unmeasurable by a light meter so exposure times are determined 
by shooting a test plate or having enough experience to pick a 
starting point. 


You took classes at Penumbra in NYC. 


The Penumbra Foundation is the go-to place for alternate 
process photography. They have amazing instructors, facilities, 


and a supportive photographic community. | learned from Lisa 
Elmaleh, who, in addition to being a fantastic photographer, is an 
easy-going, knowledgeable instructor. | particularly recommend 
taking a wet plate class unless you Know someone who can 
show you. I’ve taken two courses at Penumbra. The first was 
"Intro to Wet Plate," and another, taught by founder and 
photographer Geoffrey Berliner, who helped me learn how to 
handle large plates. His office is a basement room filled with 
cameras and lenses and, in addition to being a photographer | 
greatly admire, he Knows everything there is to know about old 
cameras and lenses. Meeting him felt like meeting the Wizard of 
Oz, except, when you pull back the curtain, he is the real deal. 
Making wet plate collodion tintypes is a complicated process and 
the instructors have always answered questions when I've run 
into problems with my camera, plates, or chemistry. 


= 
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It's also not something you do with a DSLR set to AUTO! 


| first started by using one of my polaroid land cameras that | 
retrofitted the film holder to hold a plate instead of its usual film 
pack. In the "bulb" setting, | held the button down to keep the 
lens open for about 30 seconds. | also used a Holga in the 
same way. After that, | graduated to a speed graphic with a 


proper vvet plate lens and eventually moved up fo the very large 
Chamonix camera | use today. Large plate cameras are often 
custom made from hardwood, and holders, hardware, and 
accessories are specific to each individual camera. 


There's a Halloween photo of you and your husband, the 
painter Eric Aho, as Diego Rivera and Frida Kahlo, whose 
marriage was tempestuous. What's it like to be coupled with 
another artist? 


| have heard horror stories of artist couples, but, in my case, it is 
incredibly helpful to have a partner who is an artist. | have learned 
so much about how to focus on my work and the business end 
from my husband. Eric understands when my head is in my work 
and I need to “disappear” for a while. He doesn't resent the time | 
spend in the studio, and | am the same with him. There is no 
schedule. My dad and Gina (my step-mom who raised me) 

are going to laugh at that idea because | know they can see how 
much organization would help us. This brings to mind the quote 
from Bill and Elaine de Kooning "What we need is a wife.” | have 
no idea how we make it all happen, we just fly by the seat of our 
pants and sometimes the house gets really dirty, emails go 
unanswered, and bills get paid late; but somehow it all works out. 


Are you part of acommunity of artists? Do you have a gang 
among whom you can share work or ideas? 


| have many friends who are photographers and | would love to 
meet regularly with a group of them, but we never seem to be 
able to get it together. We are all in the uber-busy child-rearing 
stage of life. So, maybe someday... 


Your art challenges several conventional assumptions. How 
do you react to people who just don't get it? 


| don't really mind if people don’t get my work, I'm not trying to 
send a message. This body of work is really about something I've 
been sorting through internally and, truthfully, it was a while before 
| understood it myself. As far as the imagery goes, | get so 
excited by the images and the process behind making them that | 


never really stop to think about whether other people might like 
them. The truth is, | really like them myself. However, it has been 
really nice to hear from women who relate to my processing and 
feelings around being a mother and getting older. 





Studio view 


Artists can be sharp critics. Anything that you especially 
like? Anything that turns you off? 


| sometimes have a problem with conceptual art. It can feel ugly, 
inaccessible, and disingenuous. | guess ugly can sometimes be 
fine; | mean, everything doesn't have to be beautiful, but it still 
should have visual merit on its own. Any explanation of the 
concept should add to an already solid work. Sometimes 
conceptual work feels half-assed or lazy, but maybe | just don't 
understand it. When video art first became a thing, | didn't get it 
at all, but now | see the value in it. 


You teach photography. What's that like for you? 


| absolutely love teaching. | especially appreciate working with 
teenagers. There is something about being on the cusp of 
adulthood and the kind of self-conscious, self-absorbed phase of 
life they are in that makes them able to create. They have spent 
their lives absorbing the world and information around them and 
they are just beginning to make it their own and shape it 
themselves. 


| serve on the board of In-Sight Photography, a program that was 
created 27 years ago, by photographers John Willis and Bill 
Ledger, as a way to teach photography to youth across socio- 
economic backgrounds. In-Sight teaches analog photography to 
local youth and runs a cross-cultural program called Exposures, 
through which youth from Vermont and New York join others from 
the Pine Ridge Reservation in South Dakota for a chance to learn 
photography and to experience each other's cultures. 


During the pandemic, In-Sight is doing a great job of reaching 
students across the US by mailing “Boredom Buster Kits,” that 
include either cyanotype supplies or a camera with real film that 
you mail back after shooting. In-Sight processes the film and mails 
it back with digital scans - a modern take on the old photo lab. It is 
great that they have turned the pandemic into an opportunity to 
reach more students and give them analog materials to work with in 
this time of isolation and ZOOM. 


Although the ratios may vary, many pro artists spend more 
time marketing than making their work. You? 


I’m terrible at marketing myself and reaching out to try to promote 
what | am doing. Through a stroke of luck, | have had a bunch of 
publicity lately which has spurred conversations with galleries and 
other venues. 


You have a museum show of "Hair Portraits" in Brattleboro 
underway as we speak. 


The Brattleboro Museum is my local museum; they do a great job 
of curating exciting cutting edge exhibits. They are located in the 
“art corridor” extending from Mass MoCA in North Adams, 
Massachusetts, to the Hall Art Foundation, in Reading, Vermont. 
Southern Vermont is filled with artists, writers, and craftspeople. 
We are a very creative community and lucky to have such a great 
museum. 


My gallery talk to accompany the exhibit of my work, which was 


recorded from a "live" remote broadcast, is linked from my 
website, and includes a shared interview with one of my models 
for the series. Please also see the rest of the Brattleboro 
Museum and Art Center's current program through 
www.brattleboromuseum.org. 


And you have a book in the works. May we help advertise? 
Sure. The book is published on the occasion of the “Hair Portraits" 
exhibition at the Brattleboro Museum and it should be available by 


Christmas. The full title is Hair Portraits, Large Format Wet Plate 
Collodion Photographs by Rachel Portesi. 


Finally, your links, so we can stay in touch? 


Website: http://www rachelportesiphotography.com 
Instagram: #rachelportesiphotography 


E-mail: rachelportesi [at] yahoo [dot] com 











To Buy This Issue In Print 






Visit www.magcloud.com to buy this issue 
MagCloud of Dek Unu in paperback 
Full color, 36 pages, perfect - bound. 
Search for: Rachel Portesi 


Sales support the artists and non-profit 
Dek Unu Magazine 
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